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FOREWORD 


AY I express our grateful thanks to all our generous 

contributors to this issue of THe Consort, which this 

year pays special tribute to Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch on 
the occasion of her eightieth birthday, written on behalf of us 
all by Mr. Marco Pallis. 


Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch has provided us with three hitherto 
unpublished photographs taken in 1905 and has brought her 
personal recollections up to that date. 


Mr. Brian Priestman has kindly given us the first fruits of 
his research concerning the Loeillet family, resulting in the 
identification of no less than three composers of that name who 
were all called Jean Baptiste. 


Mr. S. Montagu Cleeve is obviously in love with the Viola 
d’Amore, whose cause he pleads with the eloquence of an 
expert. 


Last, but not least, Mr. Carl Dolmetsch (whose highly 
deserved C.B.E. I am happy to append to his name) calls atten- 
tion to the impermanence of the opinions of music critics by 
means of apt eighteenth century quotations. 

Tue Eprror. 
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THE SIXTH OF AUGUST 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY FOUR 


THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY of one who during the lifetime of our 
revered Master-Musician, and since, has always been thought 
of as his, and our, beloved “ Mabel,” brings together, in rejoicing 
and thankfulness, all those who, either as pupils or in any other 
capacity, have had a = in the work associated with the name 
of Arnold Dolmetsc at the same time this happy event 
provides an occasion to recognise how vital to the accomplishing 
of that work has been Mrs. Dolmetsch’s own contribution, not 
the least important part of which was her contriving the means 
whereby reasonably continuous peace of mind was ensured for 
one whose fiery temperament might otherwise so easily have 
burned itself out under the stress and struggle of pressing a not 


too welcome truth upon the attention of an ill-informed and 
often hostile musical world. 


We have described Arnold Dolmetsch as having had <z 
markedly fiery nature: where the element “ fire” is in excess, it 
needs, for sroper equilibrium, to be wedded to the aqueous 
principle, the one which, as the Chinese sages never tire of 
explaining, displays its nature chiefly by the faculty to espouse 
every unevenness of the ground, thus ever finding 1 its own level. 
Apparently yielding, its softness is yet able to wear away the 
hardest rocks, so that obstacles that would resist the fiercest 
hammering are compelled to yield before its gentle yet inexor- 
able touch. It is this last quality which Arnold Dolmetsch, to 
whose disposition it was quite foreign, drew from the presence 
of the partner at his side, a secret source of power which stood 
between him and many a possible disaster. 


This was especially true during those anxious years that 
followed the first enlarging of the workshop at Haslemere, 
whereby various new liabilities were incurred which could not 
always ‘be estimated beforehand. It was during all that period, 
under pressure of recurrent difficulties such as might easily have 
discouraged any nature less serene than hers, that Mrs. 
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Dolmetsch contrived, time and again, to shoulder the larger 
share of the burden of anxiety, so as to leave Arnold’s mind still 
free to give itself up to its characteristic tasks: not that he was 
spared the strain altogether, but at least it was greatly lightened 
for him, thanks to Mrs. Dolmetsch’s ingenious and devoted 
management, being canalised, as it were, into more or less short- 
lived crises while the more severe test of prolonged endurance, 
in the face of the great material uncertainties, was deliberately 
accepted as her own share in a = of patience and buoyant 
courageousness which few could have matched in the circum- 
stances. It is good then to remember that if that precious life, 
in spite of many vicissitudes, was thus preserved from excessive 
strains that might have sapped its strength, gratitude for that 
result must, humanly speaking, go out to Mrs. Dolmetsch: for 
what she accomplished in that line defies description, and it can 
only fully be appreciated by those who, in the critical years, saw 
things at close quarters. 


This, as it seems to me, was her most personal contribution 
to Arnold Dolmetsch’s work—I speak not of their family life— 
and it is one which has placed all musicians in her debt. Not 
that one wishes to overlook her more specifically artistic contri- 
bution either, for there are some branches in which she has 
excelled, just as there have been others that she was content to 
leave alone. In the interpretation and performance of the Court 
Dances of Europe she attained an unquestionable masterhood, 
to the point of becoming their most qualified exponent. There 
are not many persons who, just short of their eightieth year, can 
claim, like her, to have produced a truly authoritative book, 
itself based on long practical experience that has translated in 
terms of living art a mass of information which, but for the gift 
of interpretative insight (as well as the other gifts), might, as 
so often happens, have stopped short at the stage of barren 
research. 


Passing now to the sphere of pure music, one will chiefly 
recall the indescribably moving performances on the viola da 
gamba of the music of Marin Marais and certain other French 
composers ; indeed, who, after having once listened to it, could 
ever forget “ La Plainte,” for instance, or the peculiar loveliness 
of sound that was drawn for its rendering out of the depths of 
Steiner’s incomparable viol? Nor must one omit mention of 
the magical note which, in the Haslemere Festival, used to 
introduce the Concertino in the final movement of Corelli’s 
Christmas concerto, a note which in its single self seemed to 
sum up the manifold impressions of that first Christmas night, 
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the wonder tinged with fear as felt by the Shepherds, the clear- 
sighted adoration offered by the Magi, the silent worship of the 
ox and the ass, the angelic rapture... . all this appeared to be 
communicated to us through the medium of that single note. 


Mabel Dolmetsch has given her name to a Ground on 
which one might compose many divisions: however, the fore- 
going ones will have to be counted sufficient for one day. . . . as 
for the rest, and best, it is perhaps more fitting if they be left 
unsaid. 

Marco PALtis. 


se" 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 
BY 
MABEL DOLMETSCH 


PART 5 


Sucn had been the enthusiasm aroused among the American 
musical public by the Dolmetsch tour of 1902, that a return visit 
was mooted for the following season. Events, however, decided 
otherwise ; and two years elapsed before this project was realised, 
which eventually ushered in a new phase in the career of Arnold 
Dolmetsch, radically re-focussing and enlarging the scope of his 
vision and reconstructive work. 


The metamorphosis brought about during the intervening 
two years might be likened to the uncomfortable experience of 
the lobster whilst discarding its outgrown shell and maturing 
the new one. For, prior to this new Dolmetsch upheaval, there 
had existed for an appreciable time a gradual deterioration in 
the relations between husband and wife. Gone were the former 
gaiety and light-hearted banter, to give place to acrimonious 
discussions and what were termed des scénes, frequently pro- 
voked by trifling causes. Although the dispute with Héléne had 
brought ‘about a temporary rapprochement, as soon as the excite- 
ment (I might say elation on Elodie’s part) had died down, 
fresh causes for disagreement cropped up, and there was no 
longer any peace in the home. 


Soon after the return from America, matters came to a 
head, and the Dolmetsch household as I had first known it six 
years previously was finally disrupted. The partners separated 
and a divorce was obtained under Swiss law. A division of 
property was effected whereby Elodie became the owner of the 
fine Kirkman harpsichord, besides certain other musical instru- 
ments and some books, together with an attractive little white 
house, set among the green meadows and willow-bordered 
streamlets of the village of Eton Wick, which Arnold had 
bought shortly before the American tour, as being more easily 
accessible than the ancient Boveney cottages. 


Thus domiciled for a time, Elodie carried on during the 
ensuing year an intensely active musical life, first giving a series 
of London concerts and then touring the British Isles. At the 
close of the year, she accompanied Loie Fuller (originator of 
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ARNOLD DOLMETSCH GIVING A DISCOURSE (1905) 








MABEL DOLMETSCH WITH HER VIOLA DA GAMBA (1995) 
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serpentine dancing amid multicoloured lighting effects) on a 
tour in South America, for which a large and very diverse 
company had been engaged. This ambitious enterprise proved a 
financial failure and, bitterly disillusioned, Elodie abruptly left 
the Company and set sail for France. Thenceforward for several 
seasons she made a success with her harpsichord playing in 
Paris. Eventually (said rumour), having formed a close friend- 
ship with a mysterious Baroness, she migrated to Austria and 
thus vanished from the scene. 


When Arnold wrote to George Bernard Shaw to acquaint 
him with his on divorce, Shaw, the unpredictable, re- 
plied i in jocular vein: “ My dear Dolmetsch! What is the use 
of going to all that coundite, when you know that within a month 
you will be snapped ? again? And that the next one will be 
possessed of seven devils for every one of Elodie’s! Much better 
marry Elodie again. . . ’ Disregarding this advice, he one day 
laid aside his lute to declare his love for me. To a person of 
my unsophisticated mentality the idea of marrying one’s revered 
teacher and demigod appeared utterly i incongruous ; and, turnin 
a sickly white, I reeled backwards against the wall! Naively 
astonished at this reaction, he exclaimed: “Well! You are a 
stran-ge person! I tell you that I love you, and instead of being 
pleased, you almost faint! ” We agreed to say no more about it 
and to “go on as before.” But, in the watches of the night, as 
(having threaded and rethreaded the maze of my perplexity) I 
had at last reached the borderland of sleep, it was as though I 
saw a finger pointing, while a voice said quietly: “There lies 
your path.” At our next meeting, we both knew wordlessly that 
our union was to be for ever, or at least, as in the words of the 


Welsh Folk Song—Tra Bo Dau, “ till we be parted.” 


Arnold’s first move after our marriage was to try to effect 
a reconciliation with his daughter Héléne. In this he was un- 
successful, for his letter elicited no reply. She told me when, long 
afterwards, they were finally re-united, that she had never re- 
ceived the letter and had been under the impression that her 
father had married Janet Dodge, whom she did not much care 
for. As to Janet herself, 1 had the idea that she should be re- 
established as a member of our viol consort. This also turned 
out to be impracticable, since (alas!) it transpired that she and 
her friend Beatrice Horne had had such a deadly quarrel that 
they could never speak to each other again. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Janet gracefully withdrew, saying that, as Beatrice 
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was the older member, she might be considered as having the 
prior claim. Our consort therefore consisted, for the time being, 
of Arnold, Will Boxall, Beatrice and myself, with the occasional 
addition of Boxall’s friend Wallace Sutcliffe as second treble. 


Of violinists we had no lack, and amongst these I would 
make particular mention of Mrs. Robert Trevelyan, a performer 
of singular grace and charm, who used to join Arnold in trios 
and sonatas for two violins. Together with her husband (a 
philanthropist of international fame) she gave warm support 
to Arnold throughout this difficult transition period, wherein he 
was misjudged by some of his former adherents. 


In the summer of 1903 a reduced consort consisting of 
Arnold, Beatrice and myself spent some weeks in Paris, pro- 
viding, in conjunction with a French harpsichordist named 
Delacroix and a young soprano singer of angelic appearance, the 
music for Isadora Duncan’s “ Dance Idylls,” then being staged 
in the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt. In those days, visiting foreign 
countries was an easy matter, no passports being required. At 
short notice, therefore, we entrained at Victoria Station and, 
taking the Dover-Calais route, arrived at our destination in the 
course of the afternoon. Next day we called at the well-appointed 
flat which housed the entire Duncan family, namely: an. a 
brave and rather touching figure: Raymond, the resourceful; 
Isabella, the brains of the family: Gussie, all round good fellow : 
and Isadora, the presiding genius. In addition to her “ Dance 
Idylls,” towards which we were to contribute ancient dance 
melodies, played on the lute, viols, tabour and harpsichord (with 
occasional vocal accompaniment), Isadora had devised a little 
Ballet, based on a Greek mythological subject, for which a small 
string orchestra was to provide the music. At the moment of 
our entry, we were surprised to see the members of the orchestra 
filing out with tightened lips and lowered eyelids, headed by 
their leader. We learned subsequently that there had been an 
altercation between Raymond and the conductor, in which they 
had come to blows. Unfortunately, the conductor, who was also 
the composer of the music, had taken away his manuscript with 
him, to Isadora’s consternation, thus leaving her with her ballet 
and no music! 


Arnold, rising to the occasion, asked her to dance it for 
him, and thereupon set himself to compose suitable music, 
working far into the night. The ballet had been entitled “ Pan 
and Echo,” and was intended to portray the flight of the timid 
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nymph, eluding the pursuit of the woodland god. The music 
(set for flute, de bassoon and strings) seemed to me both apt 
and pleasing. Especially striking was Pan’s bounding entry to 
a descending whole-tone scale, played on the bassoon (in those 
days something of a novelty)! Several rehearsals were held, 
and Isadora appeared satisfied. On the day of the performance, 
however, she became nervous and said that, having originally 
conceived it to other music, she feared that Arnold’s setting 
might put her out. She therefore decided to perform it wholly 
unaccompanied. This was unfortunate, since, with herself 
assuming alternately the réles of both Echo and Pan, the lack 
of any musical intimation of the change of personalities caused 
confusion. The airy flights of the nymph in her diaphanous 
draperies and floral garlands were effective and charming, 
despite the absence of music. But when (still thus attired) she 
suddenly assumed a sinister frown, and twiddling her fingers 
to suggest the manipulation of a wind instrument, broke into 
uncouth gambols, a ripple of incredulous laughter ran through 
the audience. The reappearance of the nymph sobered them 
for a time, though the interest began to flag for want of the 
music. When, however, with the former facial contortions, she 
resumed her grotesque antics, the audience became convulsed! 
It said something for Isadora’s courage that she carried her ballet 
through to the end. Thereafter, however, it was tactfully buried. 


For her art as a whole I felt a strong admiration. Such was 
her grace of movement that, although not really a beautiful 
woman, viewed in repose, she produced when dancing an im- 
pression of exuberant beauty and élan. Consequently, although 
she started off with a positively derisory press, she completed 
her season with packed houses, night after night. Her costumes 
at that time were lovely, and her stage settings admirable. Our 
little band of musicians was grouped at one side of the stage, 
clad in Venetian garments of a silvery grey that melted into the 
background of Grecian columns. Arnold (as Angel in chief!) 
wore a flowing robe of cloth of gold. I carry in my recollection 
a picture of him as, shod in golden sandals, he stood beside 
Isadora, drawing from his Viola d’Amore some ravishing Italian 
melodies, which she, in her gauzy draperies of purple, scarlet 
and white, interpreted with a fluent grace that was wholly 
delightful. Such movement calls to mind the lines of the 
sixteenth-century poet, Sir John Davies, in his “Poem of 


Dancing” : — 
“Since she herself is fiery and divine, 
Oft doth she make her body upward flyne.” 
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Unfortunately, business _rela- 
tions became unsatisfactory owing 
to the flighty behaviour of Isadora’s 
financial collaborators; and so we 
parted on strained terms. It is 
perhaps on this account that she 
omits all mention of this her first 
Paris season in her memoirs, and 
ascribes the said ancient Italian 
dance melodies to some other 
musician of later date. Eight years 
after their disagreement Arnold 
and Isadora were reconciled when 
they met at a soirée organised by 
the Société Internationale de 
Musique in Paris, on which occa- 
sion, extending towards him two 
graceful arms, she exclaimed emotionally Monsieur Dolmetsch! 





The remainder of our stay after parting from the Duncan 
Family was occupied most profitably in copying out sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century music in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
and the pleasant little St. Geneviéve library across the River 
Seine. The results of our industry 
in this direction were most gratify- 
ing, Arnold being possessed of a 
rare faculty for recognizing at a 
glance the gems among any collec- 
tion of compositions. With the 
help, therefore, of his ever-devoted 
friend Beatrice Horne and myself, 
he was able to acquire a number of 
valuable additions to his musical 
library, for which we are thankful 
to this day. 


Our main consideration on 
returning to England was to restore 
another harpsichord in place of 
the Kirkman (now ceded to 
Elodie). This work of restora- 


tion proved a most interesting 
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experience. The instrument in 
question was a double manual harp- 
sichord made by Jean Couchet, in 
Antwerp, c. 1645, and restored, en- 
larged " to compass) and redecor- 
ated by Pascal Taskin, harpsichord 
maker to Louis XV, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Its 
mechanism differed considerably 
from that of the English-made instru- 
ments, and was described by Arnold 
Dolmetsch in the following words : 
“This Harpsichord never had but one 
hand stop: the harp. It had knee 
levers, flat under the keyboard and 
working by cg pressure. They 
were extreme ingenious and _pro- 
duced many instantaneous changes of 
tone. They were not practical, however, for not only 
could they not fit players of all sizes, but the necessary 
pressure to work them shook the fragile instrument in a 
dangerous way. For this reason I substituted the present pedals, 
which are modelled on much the same principle of which 
Thomas Mace gives such an excellent description in his 
‘Musick’s Monument’. . .” Another peculiar feature of this 
. instrument, also found to be un- 
practical, was a damper-raising device 
which could only function satisfac- 
torily when regulated to a nicety (a 
process that had to be renewed 
every time it was played on). 





Having successfuly restored this 
beautiful harpsichord, Arnold felt his 
next concern to be the finding of a 
suitable player to complete our 
ensemble. His choice fell upon a 
gifted young keyboard player named 
Kathleen Salmon, whom he trained 
in the appropriate technique and 
touch. She also happened to possess a 
soprano voice of pleasing quality 


NA which, though small in volume, 


blended agreeably with the reedy 
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timbre of Arnold’s lute. Thus re-organized, he resumed his 
lectures and concerts, and was able to provide the incidental 
music in William Poél’s Elizabethan Stage productions, which, 
during this period, flourished remarkably in the artistic sense, 
though never from the financial standpoint! Poél had collected 
a distinguished group of actors, all of whom were ardent 
enthusiasts and all-enduring devotees. Among the outstanding 
ones, I call to mind Ernest Meads, a man of weighty and 
majestic poise, excellent in the réle of Count Orsino and other 
such imposing characters. Another, named Shakespeare Stewart, 
was the perfect jester and a born musician, gifted with a fine tenor 
voice. Poél himself of course was a terrifying Malvolio! A young 
man, with the quaint name of Edgar Ham, was especially ver- 
satile, and able to adapt himself to any part, male or female. 
He had a keen sense of humour, and among his amusing stories 
was one of Poél, who, tearing himself away from an interminable 
rehearsal, entered an A.B.C. shop and, seating himself at a table, 
produced from his pocket a sadn of sandwiches. Fumbling in 
another pocket, he brought out a bottle of milk which he handed 
to a waitress, asking her to warm it for him! So childlike and 
trustful was he, that I feel sure the waitress must have complied. 


The only time that this unworldly man was known to have 
made a financial success was when he collaborated with Ben 
Greet in the revival of the medieval morality play of “ Every- 
man,” in which production, it is of interest to note, the youthful 
actor Nugent Monck (who has since worked so admirably to 
carry on the Poél tradition) first came to the fore. 


As the time for the great event drew near, namely, the 
birth of our first child, | withdrew for a while to the delightful 
neighbourhood of Dorking. Arnold, meanwhile, spent the heart 
of the week in London, making clavichords for musical epicures, 
and came down for the week-ends. He always arrived by the 
last train and was wont to herald his approach by whistling 
beneath my window the opening notes of “ My Lytell Pretty 
One.” Rousing myself from a cat’s sleep, I used to spring up 
and, rushing to the window, whistle an answering strain. It was 
long years afterwards, on alluding to this interchange of musical 
greetings, that I discovered that he had never heard a note of 
my reply, my talent for whistling (then as now) being all but 
nil! 


It was with a heavy heart, as the fateful day dawned of our 
departure for America, that I bade farewell to my lovely vo 
(Cécile), who had come into the world singing “la la la” in 
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place of the usual squalling noises. But, since it was impossible 
to take her with us on a tour of the United States, we had to 
leave her for the time being at the Goldenlands Farm, Dorking, 
with her Irish nurse from Ti ipperary and under the supervision 
of the kindly farmer’s wife and of a local doctor, both of whom 
sent us fortnightly reports. I had besides to leave behind my 
much loved little dog Dinah, of whose exploits the farmer’s wife 
also kept me informed. Her absence of punctuation, together 
with her running of one sentence into another, produced some 
strange ambiguities, such as : “ yesterday she caught three rats 
in the barn and her hair is curling nicely and drinks her milk 
out of a cup. 


Our sea voyage was made on a much larger boat than the 
old “ Umbria” (of goo tons) on which we had crossed for the 
first time. And this was lucky; for this trip, coinciding with 
the equinoctial gales, was an uncommonly stormy one with 
mountainous waves, so that many of the passengers lay helplessly 
in their bunks, refusing food. Not so, however, our little neigh- 
bour at table “ Miss Keng Bey Chang” of demure bearing, and 
charmingly adorned with little dabs of Chinese pink in the 
middle of her cheeks, who (as we were informed by the table 
steward) never missed a meal! We asked her, in the course of 
conversation, how it was that her feet were not tightly com- 
pressed and bound up, in the then prevailing Chinese fashion. 
She replied that her father was a noted Chinese reformer, and 
that consequently she had been liberated in that respect and 
was now on her way to complete her education in an American 
University. From this we deduced that she was a daughter of 


the world-famed Li Hung Chang. 


We were met on arrival by a ple: asant young man named 
Francke (which name his acquaintances pronounced as 
‘Frankie ”), who had already acted as our courier during the 
previous tour. In other respects, our first impressions were 
rather disappointing. It was as though, during those intervening 
two years a strange metamorphosis had taken place. Lawrence, 
our agent, who had seemed formerly so alert, now appeared 
oddly dwindled and flaccid; and complained that his wife (a 
formidable beauty), who had recently divorced him, had just 
written to ask him what he was going to give her for a birthda 
present! The boarding house in which we were lodged, although 
the same one as formerly, was now run by a German couple 
(speaking very incoherent English). The quaint ogress, 
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“ Mademoiselle Maye” had vanished, and with her, the excel- 
lent French cuisine and the motley clientéle of French, Spanish, 
Swiss, Norwegian and Greek boarders, whose noisy and boister- 
ous discussions of an international character had helped to 
enliven our meals. The food was of the greasy type, but was 
apparently enjoyed by the then occupants, who lapped up dishes 
of sodden vegetables ‘floating i in liquid fat with apparent gusto. 


At the start, our concerts in the Manhattan Theatre in 
New York were rather sparsely attended; and Lawrence hinted 
at secret enemies. Personally, I ascribed the circumstances to his 
own remissness in advertising! Deprived this time of the stimu- 
lating co-operation of Sam Franco (no longer running his 
concerts of eighteenth-century music in New York), Lawrence’s 
efforts in this respect were extremely feeble. I remember looking 
about, trying to discover some posters, announcing the concerts 
and at last seeing one, wrapped round a tar barrel, where some 
men were mending the road! There may, nevertheless, have 
been an element of truth in the suggestion of furtive hostility, 
this theory being borne out by some foolish press comments, in 
one of which the critic averred that we “played the notes indeed, 
but the spirit was not there”; while another was jocose on the 
subject of our stage costumes, which he characterized as a la 
“Francesca da Rimini, nimini pimini, je ne sais quoi.” Going 
beyond the bounds of actuality, he added that Miss Kathleen 

Salmon, in order to make herself yet more weird, had donned 

a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles (in those days, considered 
intensely comic!) In reality, they were pince-nez. She was 
furious; but I thought it rather funny! 


However, as we began to move about, conditions improved; 
and when we visited Boston, our reception was magnificent. We 
little guessed at that time that Boston would eventually become 
our centre of activity throughout a fruitful period extending 
until 1911. For, strange to say, our projected sojourn in America 
of seven weeks multiplied itself into seven years! 


The original seven weeks and beyond were well filled, tour- 
ing the Eastern States as far as Illinois: and included visits to 
such of the important cities as Holyoke, Providence, Boston, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Columbia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Ann Arbor, St. Paul and Milwaukee, with intermittent 
return visits to New York, in which centre we made many 
friends, including two eminent organists. One of these was an 
Englishman named Lacey Baker, who had dwelt for so long a 
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time in the States that out of sheer patriotism he spoke with 
a most exaggerated Oxford accent, and was pr imly academic in 
his manner. He was deeply interested in ev erything Arnold had 
to show him of his musical treasures. One of these included the 
recent discovery of the fourteenth-century Christmas Lullabye, 
Qui creavit Coelum. With enthusiasm, Arnold (quite unneces- 
sarily) started to translate it for him; and, on arriving at the 
words Lactat Mater Puerum, rendered them, in his excitement, 
as “ The mother milks her Babe,” at which Lacey Baker ejacu- 
lated hastily “precisely, precisely!” He eventually realized his 
dream of revisiting England, and came to visit us in Hampstead, 
where his accent somehow sounded far less obtrusive. Our other 
organist friend arranged a Christmas concert in combination 
with ourselves and David Bispham at the Calvary Episcopal 
Church in Gramercy Park, New York. The sound of the organ 
with that of the viols and Bispham’s glorious voice produced an 
effect of great richness and beauty. 


In mid-January we prepared for our journey right across 
America, to the Pacific coast. Lawrence (who was not responsible 
for the expenses) sent us out first class, and saw us off, shouting 
cheerily “Goodbye! goodbye! Have a good time!” And a 
good time we certainly had! We halted en route at Chicago 
(at which place we arrived twelve hours late owing to the train 
coming in half), and gave a concert that ev ening in the house of 
a wealthy patroness of the Arts, who entertained us lavishly in 
all respects except that of food. 7 helped myself tactfully to 
skimpy portions, but Arnold remarked that it was insufficient, 
and asked for an omelette: and got it! Our progress westwards 
took us through the Rocky Mountains, and across the Salt Lake, 
which expanse the train traversed on rails that were merely laid 
upon pylons! Ours was the last train to make the scam: in 
this manner, the authorities having come to the conclusion that 
it was too dangerous. 


San Francisco was a most beautiful city, whose inhabitants 
were also beautiful, being mostly descendants of French, Spanish 
and Italian forebears. They were moreover extremely cordial 
and hospitable, graciously presenting us with enormous bouquets 
of exquisite flowers, and pretending that they had closely 
day a our careers for many years past. Indeed, we spent a 
very happy time there, basking i in this atmosphere of warmth 
and kindliness. We lodged in a charming little flat in the heart 
of the city, and took all our meals out: breakfast at a restaurant 
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next door, where convention demanded that they serve us with 
no less than three boiled eggs apiece, so that our breakfast table 
resembled that of King Valoroso! Lunch was taken at the 
“Oyster Loaf,” whose proprietor presented his clients with a 
free hors d’ceuvre of shrimps, similar to those caught off the 
English shores. For the evening meal, we patronized the 
* Poodle Dog. ” Here, in addition to excellent fare, there was 
excellent music, provided by a Hungarian band, whose members 
greeted us with glad smiles. 


Another musical sensation, coincident with the Dolmetsch 
Concerts, was the visit of Sousa, with his famous Band. These 
two events were contrasted by an indiscreet critic who, capti- 

vated by the ethereal charm of the ancient music, as heard on 

the harpsichord, clavichord, lute and viols, protested that Sousa 
could no longer be regarded as a band master, having now 
become “the foreman of a boiler factory.” He illustrated his 
remarks with pen and ink sketches, entitled respectively 
“ Dolmetsch the Gentle,” and “* Sousa the Wild.” Unfortunately, 
I cannot reproduce these, as we rashly lent them, together with 
a batch of our most interesting press notices, to a perfidious im- 
pressario, who afterwards faded away without returning them. 


Having fulfilled a dozen engagements in and around this 
gay city, we then made an excursion into Southern California, 
first visiting Los Angeles, and then going on to sub- -tropical 
Redlands. In Los Angeles we had the new ee of being 
asked to begin the concert at least half an hour late, as the 
dilatory audience never arrived on time, but just strolled in 
gradually. Los Angeles had recently been visited by a sand- 
storm and the water consequently was a thickish coffee colour. 
We were served with distilled water at table ; but rumour had 
it that the cooks made use of the sandy variety in their soups 
and stews! 


We were rather glad to leave this arid and sandy city for 
Redlands, in the centre of the orange-growing district, wherein 
date palms flourished and the roads were lined with hedges of 
pink geraniums. The inhabitants were a combination of cul- 
tured people similar to those of Los Angeles, and a substratum 
that was a blend of Spanish and Red Indian descent, with cop- 
pery skins and speaking what sounded to our unaccustomed ears 
like an incomprehensible jargon. We were lodged over a musical 
instrument shop, kept by a man named *Dommash.” He 
assured Arnold that he also played the lute; whereas his instru- 
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ment was, in fact, a large metal- -strung bass mandoline. But he 
was apparently unable to appreciate the distinction. Next day 
a lady from San Francisco called, who was desirous of showing 
to Arnold her Guarnerius violin (which turned -_ to be the 
very one he had once owned!) She asked for Mr. Dolmetsch 
(pronouncing the name like Dolmesh), eae the shop- 
keeper, bowing low, replied “I am Mr. Dommash.” The in- 
censed lady exclaimed indignantly: “Y ou are not Mr. Dolmesh! 
I know him perfectly well, and you're not a Dit like him! ” 
Hearing angry voices below-stairs, Arnold came down and saved 
the situation. He was delighted to meet with his old violin 
again; and found to his amusement that it had acquired (from 
a dealer) a fanciful and wholly fictitious pedigree! 


During our last day at Redlands we visited the orange and 
grapefruit grov es and were seized with a longing to pluck some 
of the golden fruit. We accordingly knocked at the door of a 
nearby cottage and offered money for this privilege, but were 
met with what sounded like a storm of abuse, issuing from the 
mouth of a copper coloured hag. Thus thwarted, we took the 
law into our own hands, and with the agent mounting guard, 
each picked an orange, warm in the sun, the like of which we 
had never before savoured. We little knew the risk we were 
taking! One day, shortly afterwards, a famous opera singer, 
together with her companions, was surprised in similar circum- 
stances; and the whole party was escorted to the local Police 
Station! After a return visit to Los Angeles, under less torrid 
conditions, we made our way back to San Francisco. 


There we arrived well in time to witness the celebration of 
the Chinese New Year. On this occasion we had the advantage 
of being piloted through the old, pre-earthquake China-town by 
a former Dulwich College boy named George Burnley, who with 
his family had settled in San Francisco. He was a friend of my 
brother Alec, and the same who, in 1896, had advised me to 
take Violin lessons from “ Dolmetsch.” He therefore looked on 
us with a proprietory air. On the evening of this Festival the 
ancestral lanterns were brought out and displayed on the bal- 
conies and in the temples. The Chinese populace paraded the 
streets in their gorgeous costumes of rich embroidered silks and 
satins; even to the little children, with their quaintly rouged 
cheeks, the tiny ones being carried along on their fathers’ 
shoulders. The theatres were closed; but we were able to visit 
the temples and contribute our offerings of lighted joss-sticks. It 
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was pronounced a lucky year, as the white lilies were in full 
bloom, this being held to be a favourable omen. There existed 
among the Chinese a belief that if the lilies did not bloom in 
time for the New Year celebration, the year would be an unlucky 
one. Such must have been the case the following year, when 
China-town was utterly wrecked by the earthquake! As we 
were leaving this fascinating scene we were caught in a wild 
deluge of rain, a positive cloud-burst. Our hopes of boarding a 
tram were frustrated by the fact that each one that passed bore 
the inscription—“ Full up. Wait for the next.” We arrived 
home drenched. The effect on Arnold was that he developed 
an abscess in one ear, and was confined to bed, food being 
brought in from the restaurant next door. A charming French 
couple, hearing of his plight, arrived one morning with a hamper 
loaded with French delicacies of their own preparation, which 
pleased him much and tided us over till the day of our departure. 


This time we travelled, by a safer route, back to Chicago. 
On arrival Arnold visited an eminent ear specialist as, owing 
to the damage to his ear drum, he was hearing two notes simul- 
taneously, a semitone apart. Under the skilled treatment of the 
aurist, the rift gradually closed, and at each visit Arnold was 
able to demonstrate the exact intervals that he heard until they 
once more returned to the unison. The specialist said that this 
was the first time that any patient of his had been able to convey 
this precise information, and as a mark of his appreciation of 
the experience gained, declined to make any charge. We now 
made friendly Chicago our musical centre, and after a flurry of 
concerts in and around this i interesting and artistic milieu, finally 
joined forces with Ben Greet, with whom we were put in touch 
by our enterprising Chicago Agency. This enabled us to finish 
the season in a most interesting and agreeable manner, supplying 
the music for his Shakespeare repertoire and for the very suc- 
cessful revival of the morality play, “Everyman.” Under Ben 
Greet’s management, the title part was taken by a woman with 
exceptional poetic talent (aided by a low voice of colourful 
timbre). The effect was strangely moving. I have since heard 
the part taken by a young man; ‘but was disillusioned. As said 
Quang: ‘ ‘What comes from the heart, touches the heart.” 


Ben Greet was a delightful actor in al! comedy parts and, 
with his nephew (who strongly resembled him), made a hilarious 
success of the two Dromios in the “Comedy of Errors.” The 
youngest members of the company were Sybil Thorndike (aged 
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17) and her brother Russell (16), both very fine actors already, 
and highly versatile. Ben Greet, even in private life, was 
possessed of a goblin humour and on the stage, was given to 
disconcerting his fellow actors by impish remarks and sardonic 
witticisms, produced sotto voce. He reduced a beautiful Italian 
girl, playing the part of Jessica, to floods of tears by insisting 
on her wearing a false nose! Among those who thoroughly 
understood his quaint humour and loved him were Sybil Thorn- 


dike and her brother. Naturally, he and Arnold became friends 
for life. 


As it became decided that we should co-operate during the 
following season, we elected to make Chicago our headquarters, 
and therefore rented a flat on the South Side overlooking the 
lake and the magnificent Jackson Park. We took it over from a 
young artist (who shortly afterwards married Ignace Paderew- 
ski’s stepson). Here I remained while Arnold went to England 
to fetch the baby and her nurse; and Kathleen Salmon rejoined 
her family circle. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LOEILLETS 
BY 


BRIAN PRIESTMAN 


Amonc the complete works which can be ascribed to one or 
other of the Loeillet family are 72 sonatas for one instrument 
and continuo and 18 sonatas for two instruments with continuo. 
If we add to this the 12 solo sonatas for two instruments without 
bass, and the keyboard works as well as the concerti and the 
dances, the sum of works as a quantity is not inconsiderable even 
for the age in which they were written. And yet biographically 
speaking so little is known of the Loeillets. ‘Their interest as 
minor masters is considerable, but it is fair to say that none of 
the important books of biographical reference agree in detail 
about the lives of the various members of the family. In fact, 
the very existence of one or more members would seem to be 
in doubt if the reader turns to Eitner, Grove, Fétis and the rest. 
With the aim of trying to clarify this position I have recently 
had occasion to go into the subject i in some detail and the present 
article is a very brief summary of some aspects of that research. 


Of probable French origin, the family settled in Ghent in 
Flanders about the middle of the seventeenth century. Jacques, 
the founder of the family as we know it, had three sons. The 
first disappears from the record, but the second son, Pierre, was 
a musician, and the third, Jean Baptiste Francois (who has often 
been mistaken for his son), was a barber-surgeon. Pierre’s first 
marriage produced a son, Jean Baptiste, born at Ghent in 1688. 
By his second wife, Catherine Boutmy, Pierre had two sons, the 
second of whom, Etienne- -Joseph, like his father, married into 
that other great dynasty of Low Country musicians, the 
Boutmys. Etienne- -Joseph became the most widely known 
member of the family on the continent, and his life 1 is reason- 
ably well documented. The third son of Jacques “le vieux,” 
J. B. Francois, also married twice. By his first wife he had a 
son, Pierre, who was a dancing master and oboist, and by his 
second he had two sons and two daughters. It is these two sons, 
Jean Baptiste and Jacques, which interest us here. I am grateful 
to the researches of Van der Haeghen, late archivist of the city 
of Ghent for these preliminary details. The family tree will show 
more clearly the relationship of the various men, whose 
biography, it will be seen, is complicated by the frequent use of 
similar christian names. 
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The career of Jacques Loeillet is clear cut. Born in 1685, 
he was city oboist of Ghent in 1702, but he left almost certainly 
to go to the court at Brussels and to follow the Elector of Bavaria 
back to Munich, where there are references to his presence. In 
1727 he arrived at the French court, where he gave an amusing 
concert which is well documented in the diaries of the time. 
Appointed “ Hautbois de la Chambre du Roi,” he died in 1748 
after a last visit to Ghent in order to obtain satisfaction from 
the justices of that town who had complicated his financial 
arrangements as far back as 1736. 


On the title pages of the Loeillet’s compositions only three 
names appear: Mr. John Loeillet, Jgan Baptiste Loeillet de Gant 
and Jacob Jean Baptiste Loeillet. The last named (who we shall 
later identify as Jacques) printed two volumes, Opus IV and V 
chez Boivin in Paris in 1729. Works ascribed to John were 
printed by Walsh within the period 1709-29 and consist of Opus 
1-4. There are also some dances by Mr. John Loeillet written 
between 1715 and 1720, and a very interesting volume of harpsi- 
chord pieces by the same author which was printed about 1709 
by Daniel Wright, under the name of Mr. Baptist Lully ; in 
some recent editions of early keyboard music, Lully is still 
named as the composer of these pieces. Finally, there are those 
works by Jean Baptiste Loeillet de Gant which were all printed 
by Roger of Amsterdam from 1710 to 1717 and a. in a 
presumably pirated edition by Walsh from about 1712 to 17 


Hawkins, it is evident, knew but one Loeillet, known as the 
“London” Loeillet, and hereafter called John, as on his title 
pages. Hawkins infers that he was a different person from Jean 
Baptiste, who did not live in this country. This is not the place 
to trace the errors I believe to have been made by Fétis and 
others ; suffice it to say that John originally came from Flanders, 
where he was baptised Jean Baptiste and anglicised his name 
when settled in London. That he had not done so when his 
first volume was printed is shown by his cashing in on the 
publicity of the similarity between his name and that of a far 
better known composer, Lully. Incidentally, he never returned 
to Wright as a publisher and never again used his French name 
in this country. He was a well-known figure in London musical 
life and as a concert promoter, teacher, composer and member 
of the opera band was associated with Croft, Handel and others, 
with whose names he is on at least one occasion bracketed in 
contemporary documents. He lived at the end of his life in New 
North Street, near Red Lion Square, and died about 1728-30, 
though on the family tree I give Bergmans’ definite date. 
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The five books of sonatas printed by Roger in Amsterdam 
between 1710 and 1717 were all dedicated to members of the 
French nobility. We can presume that they were not written 
by the London Loeillet who, unless he took frequent and lengthy 
trips to the continent, can have had no contact with the people 
mentioned in the flowery dedications. There is no evidence to 
support the theory that he did travel abroad, and the nature of 
his work here also discountenances that idea. Jacques at Brussels 
and Munich could also hardly have had the contact necessary 
to explain these dedications. The existence of a third member 
of the family is the only logical explanation, and it is doubly 
interesting that Bergmans’ researches led him to discover a 
Loeillet at the court of the Archbishop of Lyons, to whom the 
fourth book of sonatas is addressed. The idea that these sonatas 
were written by John a long time before they were printed can 
be disproved by relating the youth of the composer who later 
came to London with the ages and very existence of some of 
the dedicatees. Why should the composer have called himself 
“de Gant” when living i in Lyons? Possibly as a nice piece of 
chauvinism, but also that he should not be confused with his 
cousins in London and Munich. The fact that a French resident 
should have his work printed in Amsterdam is not so very 
unusual ; after all, Roger was a Frenchman by origin and was 
perhaps the best known music printer of his time in the north 
of Europe. When Walsh reprinted Roger’s edition he must have 
been aware of the existence of this third Loeillet. Had John 
originally written the sonatas we can be sure that Walsh would 
have printed John’s name on the new title page. John was 
better known in London than Jean Baptiste de Gant; and 
Walsh, if there had been an excuse for so doing, would have 
boosted his sales by using the name of the well-known Londoner. 
He did not, and could not, for these four books were written by 
another Loeillet, the “Lyons” Loeillet. 


And so the theory stands. That there were three Loeillets 
believe by this and other evidence to be a certainty ; Jacques 
(or Jacob Jean Baptiste as he called himself in France), John, 
the Lendon Loeillet who was baptised Jean Baptiste, and Jean 
Baptiste who lived at Lyons. And this man I believe to be the 
son of Pierre Loeillet by his first wife Marie Nortier (who, it is 
said, was of English descent), and a cousin of Jacques and the 
London Loeillet. 


Much work still needs to be done to clarify the position still 
further, above all that of Jean Baptiste in Lyons. But it is also 
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possible (which there is not space to do here in greater detail) 
to analyse from internal evidence in their music the slight differ- 
ences between the three men. And these differences bear out 
the biographical theory of separation. 


Of the 72 solo sonatas by the Loeillets, 54 are by Jean 
Baptiste of Lyons. Four volumes of twelve sonatas each were 
printed by Roger with catalogue numbers 88, 346, 365 and 4o1. 
The fifth volume of six sonatas bears the catalogue number 427 
This helps to date the publication of these volumes at 1710, 
1715, 1715, 1716 and 1717. The dedications are to Monsieur 
de Saint-Suplix, the Comte de Matignon, the Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois, Paul de Neuville de Villeroy (Archbishop of Lyons) and 
the Comte de Toulouse. The dates of Walsh’s reprint have 
already been noted, but a second edition circa 1730-31 may have 
appeared, as four volumes bearing the plate numbers 116-119 
were burnt in Hamburg during the war; I know of no other 
copies bearing plate numbers of this presumed edition. (Walsh 
did not reprint the six sonatas in Roger’s Opus V.) John’s one 
set of solo sonatas, Op. 3, dedicated to Charles Edwin, Esq., were 
published in two editions, both between 1725-30. The plates 
used for both editions were identical, with one slight amend- 
ment on the first page of music and a difference in the wording 
of the dedication. Jacob Jean Baptiste’s sonatas can be dated 
from the fact that the King of France gave his permission for 
the printing in 1728; it had been solicited by a certain M. de 
Monteclair. Bergmans thinks that this is a second edition, 
though there is no proof of this fact. 


Of these 72 sonatas less than a dozen have been reprinted 
in modern times. The original editions are rarely found, nowhere 
for example are the five volumes of the Amsterdam sonatas found 
in one library, the second volume is extremely rare, and the 
fourth volume is only to be found, as far as I am aware, in the 
Paul Hirsch library. All the Walsh reprints are in the B.M., 
except that of the fourth volume, which nevertheless may be 
seen in the Howe collection at Cambridge. John’s sonatas in 
both editions are at the B.M. and Jacob’s set is to be found at 
the Paris and Brussels Conservatoire libraries. 


Among the solo sonatas are to be found examples both of the 
four-movement non-dance type of sonata, sometimes styled da chiesa, 
and of the multi-movement chamber suite. It is convenient to divide 
the sonata types written by the Loeillets into four groups; firstly those 
with the four-movement “Corellian” plan, where a slow movement 
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is followed by a quick fugal or ritornello movement, which in its turn 
is followed by a stylised slow movement, frequently a sarabande in 3/2, 
and rounded off by a quick dance almost invariably a gigue. Of this 
type of sonata John gives us six, Jacob four, and J.B. twenty-five. In the 
second group are placed sonatas where the slow-quick sequence is 
maintained, but where the set styles of the purely church type are 
dispensed with in part; here John has one example, Jacob two and J.B. 
seven. In the third group I have put sonatas with a basic four-movement 
Corellian plan, but with interpolated movements between the main 
pillars of the sonata. Of these John has four, Jacob none and J.B. 
sixteen. The last group is that furthest removed from the church type, 
namely, the chamber suite, of which variety Jacob has no examples, tan 
one and J.B. six. Unlike many composers of the time, the Loeillets 
never indicated on their publications the type of sonata to be found in 
each volume, and it is symptomatic of that age that the boundary 
between the two main types of sonata is becoming vague. From this 
list it is seen that Jacob 1s the most formally reactionary of the three 
and that the other two are more influenced by the dance forms. 


From the point of view of internal organisation of each movement 
of the sonata, the most interesting is the second movement of the four- 
movement type, the fast fugal or ritornello movement. — the 
sonatas are some fine examples of a truly fugal type where the subject, 
presented in both parts, is accompanied by a definite counter-subject, 
both of which are usually rhythmically strong, triadic in general melodic 
outline and characterised by brevity. After a series of modulations, 
which may be looked upon as episodes, and based sometimes, though 
not always, on a part of the subject, the main subject with or without 
counter-subject, reappears in a new key. The ending does not always 
embody a return of the subject in the tonic, and often the last bars 
make a rather hurried return to the main tonal centre. Rarely do 
stretti and other technical devices associated with the later (and with 
earlier) contrapuntal pieces make their appearance, and the answer 
technique, with its implied “tonal” and “real” differences, does not 
often appear, for the relief of tension caused by the dramatic return 
of the tonic was not realised in this age of tonal flux when closely related 
keys bore an almost equal importance with the tonic. This type of move- 
ment is the most interesting in the vocabulary of the Loeillets, though 
another type, the ritornello form, is equally so. It may seem to be hair- 
splitting to seek a difference between the ritornello-style in its non- 
binary form and the fugal form described above; there is, however, a 
great difference in conciseness between the ritornello type, where the 
imitation between the two parts is far more desultory, and the fugal 
type, where the counterpoint is almost continuous and where the motto- 
like quality of the subject gives a heightened feeling of intensity com- 
pared with the longer subject of the ritornello style. This latter is 
usually pressed into a binary shape, so typical of the main sonata 
movements of this age. In the later sonatas of J.B. there are examples 
of the interrupted exposition of the subject, so favoured by Bach, where 
the subject is presented in part, rounded by a codetta and restated in 
full. Jacques’ two examples of this are spoilt by rhythmic dullness, and 
John does not attempt the device. Neither John or Jacob use the 
ternary-ritornello form where the contrapuntal exposition of the sub- 
ject (often a double exposition) is followed by a development section 
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showing the subject and episodes in contrasting keys, and which in turn 
is followed by a repeat of the initial exposition again in the tonic. This 
form, a prerogative of J.B., is often followed in the design of the sonata 
by a slow cantilena type of movement built up from a series of small 
points of imitation (similar to what one musicologist has called a “quilt” 
pattern) separated by formal cadences. 


J. B. Loeillet’s work is thus seen to be the most interesting from a 
formal point of view, and it is he that is the most liable of the three 
to surprise us in the course of a work; his Op. III, No. | is typical of this 
unexpected side of his style. Here a normal sonata da chiesa is intro- 
duced by an astonishing ‘rhapsodic movement and a Courante. In the 
way of key relationships, J.B. also surprises us by using the tonic minor 
as a contrast to the main major key centre of a work, for instance, in 
Op. IV, No. 3; his cousins invariably use the relatively opposed mode. 

Briefly then, Jean Baptiste is the contrapuntal master, and 
he is also the greatest exponent of melodic development. Some 
of the ways in which his long melodies are strung out to almost 
unbelievable lengths by means of irregular phrase patterns, 
amaze the ear by the brilliance of their effortless cantilena. 


John’s style is far more instrumental than J.B.’s and 
approaches virtuosity in his ninth sonata. He also has a ten- 
dency to write movements (though not those with a ritornello 
basis) in a rudimentary ternary form with an attempt at a 
shadowy recapitulation of the beginning material. His melodies 
are, particularly in contrast to those of J.B., fussy and nervous. 
The Gigue, so common at the time and used a great deal by 
J.B. and Jacob, is frequently replaced in John’s work by a 
Minuet. J.B., as has been noted, gained during his lifetime a 
great proficiency in his management of the unicellular fugal 
movement, though it occurs with less frequency in the later 
volumes, and the dance forms have a greater preponderance in 
the sonatas of his Op. III, IV and V. His dance movements are 
characterised by being often in a style that obviously has dance 
sources, but which it is difficult to describe as definitely belong- 
ing to this or that dance. It is indeed symptomatic of the 
breaking of barriers between the dance style and the realm of 
non-dance music. 


Jacques at Munich had greater contact with Italians than 
the other two; Dall "Abaco worked at Munich with him, and 
this is perhaps the reason for his use of a wider vocabulary 1 in 
the headings of movements by “Jacob Jean Baptiste” (as he 
called himself later on). Andante, Larghetto and ma non troppo, 


which were (at that time) uncommon indications of tempi, were 
used by him. 


In the realm of harmony, rhythm, ornaments and melody, 
the Loeillets were no great ‘adventurers. Rather is their petit 
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maitre quality to be discovered in the way they treat with fresh- 
ness the clichés and commonplaces of a style typical of the 
Italianate writing of the age. 


John, in many ways the most conservative of the three, uses 
many repeated-note basses and also the interesting cadence 
(avoided by J.B.) where the suspended fourth on the dominant 
resolves onto the third whilst another part moves onto an 
anticipatory tonic, so that consecutive seconds or ninths result. 
He also avoids the tendency of the other two to veer too soon 
towards the flat side of the key in the course of a movement. 
In his keyboard works he displays a harmonic boldness not to 
be found in his instrumental works, and he rarely uses J.B.’s 
typical chromatically-descending bass in slow movements. They 
also include a Cibel, and Aires and Allemandes strongly 
reminiscent of those by Blow and Croft. Nowhere, however, 
does he display the virtuosity that Greene gives us in his 
Lessons, which were written contem mporaneously. 


Jacques shows an even more idiomatic instrumental style 
than John, and vastly more so than J.B. His use of Alberti type 
figures, scale passages and other leaping instrumental lines is far 
removed from the more vocal concepts of J.B. 

In such a necessarily brief outline of these three interesting 
men, there is no space in which to go more deeply into the 
fascinating problems of their style which in most respects would 
be a recapitulation of the Italianate style of the age, but with 
interesting variations due to domicile in three contrasting coun- 
tries on a similar international background. There is, however, 
a need to mention the concerti. 

Carl Dolmetsch has been playing since 1928 concerti printed 
by Walsh and ascribed to Robert Woodcock. Little is known of 
this composer except the existence of these concerti printed 
about 1720, that he was primarily an executant instrumentalist, 
and that he travelled abroad. He had a brother, a fiddle player 
who lived in the depths of the country where, says Hawkins, 
his talent for playing Corelli was singularly wasted. In the 
Brussels Conservatoire library there are two manuscripts in a 
late 19th century hand of two concerti, one for flute and another 
for oboe, copied, it would appear, from another manuscript in 
Rostock. The copyist of the Br ussels MS. has seen fit to pro- 
claim their authorship as that of J. B. Loeillet. Bergmans has 
added in pencil in the card-index catalogue “Jacques Loeillet.’ 
The curious part about all this is that they are in fact duplicates 
of the concerti hitherto known as Woodcock’s. The probable 
solution of this apparent mystery is that Woodcock, when travel- 
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ling abroad, came across these concerti, brought them back to 
London and had them printed under his own name. We must, 
by stylistic analysis, lay them at the feet of Jacques, if we pre- 
sume them to be by one of the three Loeillets. John is not the 
author, for Woodcock could not have printed them in London, 
where John was living under his own name. If Woodcock did 
indeed perform this neat act of piracy, can the other four con- 
certi in his set of six also be ascribed to the Loeillets? This is 
a problem which time will have to resolve: a thief’s sack may 
obviously contain items of value from several burgled premises. 


The concerto in E flat for oboe and four string parts with 
continuo was evidently written for a particular oboist, possibly 
the composer. There is a clearer instrumental style here than is 
usually seen in any of the sonatas written for ‘either wind or 
stringed instruments. The earliest solo concerti were for either 
flute or violin, among them Torelli’s Op. 8, and it may well have 
been that when a flute was not at hand, they were played on an 
oboe; but here, surely, is one of the very ‘first examples of a 
concerto expressly described as being for that instrument. 


The second concerto in D for flute has but three string 
parts, and in the Brussels MS. the bass is not figured. In style, 
it would appear to have been written after the other. In three 
movements (the other has four) i its syncopated figures and highly 
balanced melodic line make it more classical in style than the 
one in E flat. The solo part is even more instrumentally 
idiomatic and contains many figures that in the sonatas we 
should immediately associate with Jacques Loeillet, for John 
(who died in London in 1730) would have been practically 
unaware of the three-movement concerto form, even had his 
other works shown a tendency towards this style. J.B., in France, 
would have known it better than John, but above all, Tacques, 
who was in contact in Munich with Italians who knew the post- 
Corellian (Vivaldian style) concerto intimately. What is clear is 
that these concerti are in a style which, combined with con- 
temporary developments in the three countries, can, of the three 
members of the family, only be associated with Jacques. 
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THE VIOLA D’AMORE 
BY 
S. MONTAGUE CLEEVE 
OF ALL STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, the Viola d’Amore is one of the 


most beautiful, not only i in tone quality, but in appearance and 
in name. 


There is something glamorous about the word d’Amore, 
and once it had been applied to any one instrument, it was 
applied to others. Indeed, various writers mention a Violon 
d’ Amour, a Pochette & Amour, a Pardessus de Viole d’Amour 
and a Basse de Viole d’Amour. 


Whether the appellation was due to the “ loveable” sound 
of these instruments, as is probably the case with the Oboe 
d’Amore, or whether it was merely a corruption of Viola da 
Mori (Viol of the Moors), a suggestion which was apparently 
first put forward by oo de Briqueville in his book La 
Viole d’Amour (publishe in 1908 in Paris), remains an open 
question. Some Eastern instruments have sympathetic strings, 
characteristic of the true Viola d’Amore; on the other hand, 
the Violes d’Amour mentioned by John Evelyn in his Diary 
(November 20th, 1679) and described by Jean Rousseau in his 
Traité de la Viole (1687) and by Mattheson in his Neu-eréffnete 
orchestra (1713) which was quoted twenty years later by J. G. 
Walther in his Musikalisches Lexikon, all specify an apparently 
obsolete type of viol with five playing strings (either all metal 
or four metal and one gut), but without sympathetic strings. 


Jean Rousseau says that in the past, musicians sometimes 
used metal strings on ‘their viols and adds that 


“Father Kircher says that the viols of the English were formerly partly strung 
with metal strings, and that even today one may meet with a certain kind of treble 
viol with metal strings, which is called a Viole d’Amour.” 


This is doubtless the kind of instrument that John Evelyn heard. 


The true Viola d’Amore always has sympathetic strings, and 
is a late 17th century development, standing on the border- 
land between viols and violins. It might be considered an Alto 
counterpart of the Viola Bastarda which Playford describes in 
his Preface to Musick’s Recreation on the VIOL, Lyra- way 
(1661). 


Its shape 1 is often that of a viol, but it has no frets and has 
alwavs been held under the chin. Occasionally d’Amores are 
met with in which the bouts have a most fantastic outline. 
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Usually their sound-holes are of the flamin ;sword variety, 
though they are sometimes C-shaped as in viols. A few exist 
in which there is a beautiful centre rose, but & tailpiece is 
always of an irregular shape which is peculiar to it. The pegbox 
has to be of unusual length in order to accommodate from ten 


to fourteen pegs and frequently ends with the head of a blind- 
folded Cupid. 


There may be five, six or seven playing strings, and under- 
neath these the same number of sympathetic strings. The 
arrangement of these is very ingenious. They start around little 
pins in the tail of the instrument, pass through little holes just 
above the feet of the bridge, and then go underneath the finger- 
board—the neck being hollow—and then out into the pegbox, 
which they enter from underneath. 


The effect of these sympathetic strings is well described by 
Arnold Dolmetsch in his printed Preliminary Discourse to the 
Haslemere Festival of 1935, where he says that “ they give a 
fascinating ring and a curious ethereal quality of tone which is 
most effective in special music.” 


Formerly they were tuned either diatonically or in unison 
with the playing strings or an octave higher. If tuned in these 
ways, it will be found that there are some notes which will 
receive no sympathetic vibration. Evidently Arnold Dolmetsch 
realised this when he recommended tuning them chromatically 
upwards from middle C. If this is worked out, it will be found 
that there will be a sympathetic string in some kind of relation- 
ship with every note that is played. It also has the advantage 
of not having to be re-tuned when it is necessary to change the 
tuning of the playing strings. It is these sympathetic vibrations 
which give that ethereal quality of tone, a quality which is 
shared to some extent by the clavichord, in which the strings 
are free beyond the bridge and more or less accidentally (as 
they cannot be “tuned’’) vibrate in sympathy with the notes 
that are played. 


The tuning of the playing strings of the d’Amore is variable, 
though not as variable as that of the Viol used Lyra-way. The 
d’Amore is generally tuned to the notes of a major or a minor 
chord, and as the bridge is very flat and therefore advantageous 
for bowing on three or four strings simultaneously, one finds 
many chords and double-stops in the most typical music written 
for it. The earlier music was written in a special notation or in 
various tablatures which are very troublesome to master. 
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There is an anonymous MS. in the British Museum b 
so-called “ Lover of the Viola d’Amore.” He writes that “ The 
instrument had no proper clef of its own,” and that “some put 
the violin clef. . . . and play the first four strings as they would 
be fingered on ‘the violin.” This was done to “ facilitate” 
matters for violinists who had to imagine that they w vere playing 
the violin although the notes sounded differently. “In former 
times,” says Albrechtsberger (1790), “the alto clef was also 
used.” He gives the following example, in which the C clef of 
the upper stave merely indicates that the music was meant for 
the d’Amore. It must be read as though written in the treble 
clef and will then sound as on the second stave. 


Written like this and fingered as 
though played on the violin in the 
treble clef :— 


Actually sounding like this :— 





At the beginning of the nineteenth century, a general effort 
at simplification was made by composing pieces in keys which 
afford the freest use of open strings and their harmonics, namely 
G, Dand A majors and minors. If other keys were wanted, the 
tuning of the instrument was altered, but the music was never- 
theless written in the key of D. 


Nowadays, standardisation has been achieved; modern 
composers write the actual notes they wish to be heard, but it 
is still necessary at times to alter the tuning of the instrument. 


Attilio Ariosti was the first famous virtuoso on the Viola 
d’Amore. The following announcement appeared in the Daily 
Courant on July roth, 1716: “At the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket on Thursday next, will be performed a new opera 
called Amadis [by Handel], to which will be added a symphony 
composed by the famous Signor Ariosti in which he performs 
upon a new instrument called the ‘ Viola d’Amour.’” After the 
event, Dr. Burney wrote: 

“The Season closed with Amadis between the Acts of which a new symphony 


was performed by Attilio Ariosti on the Viola d’Amore. This was the first time 
such an instrument was heard in England.” 


Ariosti was born at Bologna, circa 1660, and his first opera 
Dafne was produced in Venice when he was thirty-six, and was 
so successful that he was engaged as Kapellmeister to the 
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Electress of Brandenburg, in whose suite he went to Berlin. 
Telemann mentions meeting him there in 1703 and of hearing 
Buononcini’s opera Polifemo, for which Ariosti had written the 
libretto. Ariosti also met Handel, then a boy, to whom he gave 
some lessons on the harpsichord and with whom he formed an 
intimate friendship. In 1720 he became co-director with Handel 
and Buononcini in the operatic venture known as the “ Royal 
Academy of Music” in London. He wrote fifteen operas and 
many other works, but those he wrote for his favourite instru- 
ment, the d’Amore, are considered his best and of very superior 
merit. 


Yet one of his arias, Fortunate passate mie pene, must have 
a special charm. It had been inserted in a performance of 
Hasse’s opera Artaserse about ten years after Ariosti had left 
England, and it was apparently one of the four Arias the in- 
comparable Farinelli sang every night for ten years to exorcise 
the melancholia of Philip V, King of Spain (see Kirkpatrick’s 
Domenico Scarlatti, p. 96, footnote). 


One of his Cantatas, Pur alfin gentil Viola, for soprano 
with d’Amore obligato and harpsichord, was performed at Hastle- 
mere in 1935 about which Arnold Dolmetsch said in his pre- 
liminary discourse that 


“The words are singularly appropriate : they compare the ‘ gentil Viola’ (the 
modest violet) with the Rose, arrogant queen of flowers which defends itself with 
cruel spines. The ‘Gentil Viola’ personifies the Viola d’Amore whilst the Rose 
seems to stand for the Violin.” 


Much of the music written for the d’Amore dates from the 
first half of the 18th century, but the literature is small when 
compared with that of such instruments as the violin, the true 
viols or the lute. Vivaldi used the d’Amore as a solo instrument 
in at least seven concertos, one of which, with lute, muted 
strings and organ, has been heard several times at Haslemere. 


Bach used the d’Amore intermittently between 1715 and 
733, probably subject to the availability of competent players 
(as C. Sandford Terry suggested when writing about Bach’s 
Orchestra). It is interesting to compare the different settings of 
Cantata 36, three of them secular for birthday occasions and one 
sacred. The earliest (36a), written in 1726, is lost, but ee 
had the same orchestration as the second version (36b), 1733, i1 
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which the Soprano Aria has a d’Amore obligato. In the third 
version (1733-34) the obligato to this same air is for Traverso, 
and in the fourth, the sacred version (36), the obligato is for 
muted violin. 


The first time Bach included the d’Amore in a score was 
apparently in 1715, in Weimar in Cantata 152, Tritt auf die 
Glaubensbahn, in which the d’Amore plays with all the other 
instruments in the opening Concerto and has an obligato part 
with recorder in a lovely Air for Soprano. 


Then, in the secular Cantata, 205, Der zufriedengestellte 
Aeolus (1725), the tenor Air is accompanied by d’Amore and 
Viola da gamba. 


But perhaps his most beautiful use of the d’Amore is in 
the Bass Arioso = 31) and the Tenor Aria (No. 32) of St. 
John’s Passion (1723), in both of which the voice is accompanied 
by two d’Amores and, of course, continuo. The effect here is of 
ethereal beauty and no other instrument can produce it. It has 
to be heard to be believed. 


Among other composers who wrote about this time for the 
d’Amore, | may mention Telemann (probably a great deal as 
many of his works await publication), Loeillet, Biber, Locatelli 
and Lorenziti. 


In 1752, Leopold Mozart published his Treatise on Violin 
Playing. ba the Introduction he enumerates all the different 
kinds of stringed instruments he knows—or knows of— 


“As an eleventh kind we may count the Viola d’Amor. . . . It is a distinctive 
kind of fiddle which sounds especially charming in the stillness of the evening.” 


He specifies six gut strings and six steel sympathetic strings , and 
says that this instrument tolerates many abnormal tunings.* 


In 1760, Milandre, a musician of Louis XV’s Chapel, _ 
lished a tutor and composed some delightful pieces. He 1 
touching 1 in his delicacy. He writes: 


“This instrument appears to have been especially invented for that amiable 
sex to whom all arts appear anxious to do homage. The sweetness of its tone 
penetrates to the heart, and earns for it the name of the feeling it inspires.” 


* His words are: “Dieses Instrument leidet viele Verstimmungen’'’—Verstimmung 
here means Scordatura, and not as Editha Knocker has mistranslated: “This 
instrument unfortunately is constantly out of tune.” 
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In 1770, Dr. Burney, when travelling in Italy, went to 
Bologna and there visited Farinelli, then aged 65, of whom he 
says that “ he has long left off singing, but amuses himself still 
on the harpsichord and viola d’Amour.” 


In the late 18th century, Carl Stamitz was a famous player 
and composer. He came from a Bohemian family of much 
renown. He was born at Mannheim in 1746 and died in Jena 
in 1801. He founded the Mannheim School of Violin Playing. 
He was a friend of Mozart and is said to have written about 
seventy symphonies. He was also famous as a player of the Viola 
d’Amore, for which he wrote some charming music. 


Mention should also be made of F. W. Rust (1739-1796), 
who came from a very musical family at Dessau and studied 
composition with Friedemann and Philip Emanuel Bach. He 
also studied the violin under Benda, Tartini and Pugnani. Some 
of his music for the d’Amore is wholly delightful, if superficial. 


There is a charming Divertimento by Haydn for d’Amore, 
violin and cello. 


Coming to the 19th century, there is rather a blank until 
we find Meyerbeer using the d’ Amore in the Huguenots in 1836. 
For some unknown reason, at the Covent Garden revival of this 
opera in 1893, the prelude to Raoul’s air was played “on a 
ravishingly harmonious viola d’Amore” (the words are G. B. 
Shaw’s), but the player reverted to his viola for the obligato of 
the air. If the obligato were played on the d’Amore as Meyer- 
beer intended it to be, Shaw felt that the difference to the 
audience would be incalculable, as also to the singer, who would 
“be coaxed into the dulcet style, instead of having . . his 
worst shouting propensities stirred up.’ 


Berlioz, in his Grand Traité de l’Instrumentation (1843), 
strongly advocated the use of the d’Amore in the modern 
orchestra. In all probability he had heard it in the Huguenots. 

“The quality of the Viola d’Amour” (he says) “is faint and sweet; there is 
something seraphic in it partaking at once of the viola and of the harmonics of 
the violin. It is particularly suited to the legato style, to dreamy melodies and to 
the expression of ecstatic or religious feelings. . . . It would really be a great pity 
to allow this choice instrument to become obsolete; and any violinist might learn 
to play it by a few weeks’ practice.” 


This is high praise indeed, considering the period at which he 
wrote. 
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Two d’Amore enthusiasts were born in the same year, 1840: 
Louis van Waefelghem (who had associated with Arnold Dol- 
metsch at the Brussels Conservatoire, and later devoted himself 
to its study and revival), and, secondly, a bandmaster to the 2nd 
L ifeguards, Karl Zoeller, of whom there is an interesting 
account in Grove’s Dictionary and who wrote a treatise towards 
the end of his life entitled New Method for the Viol d’Amour 
(the Love Viol)—Its Origen and History, and Art of Playing It.” 


In 1897, Charles Loeffler composed a symphonic poem The 
Death of Tintagiles for orchestra and d’Amore, and in 1904, 
Richard Serauee. used it in his Symphonia Domestica. 


Hindemith, a fine player himself, has written a d’Amore 
Concerto and a Sonata. Frank Martin has written a Sonata da 
Chiesa for d’Amore and Organ. 


I should also mention Henri Casadessus (1879-1947), founder 
and director of the Société des Instruments Anciens in Paris in 
1901, who composed twenty-four Preludes for d’Amore and 

harpsichord (published in 1932). 


So now, in 1954, the d’Amore has quite an extensive known 
repertoire, a very different position from that of nearly 250 
years ago, when Ariosti introduced it to a London audience. The 
works I have mentioned should be taken as a very incomplete 
survey. With the present revival of early music, presented i in its 
original tone colours, many more 18th century compositions will 
srobably come to light and be enjoyed, and more composers of 
today will doubtless be attracted (as by a magnet) by the 
enchanting qualities of this delightful instrument. 
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CHARLES AVISON ON 
SOME EARLY COMPOSERS 
BY 


CARL DOLMETSCH 


IN THIS AGE, when one hears so much music by early composers, 
when opinions of their merits, demerits and relative greatness 
are so glibly formed, written about and accepted, it is all too 
easily forgotten that in earlier centuries these same composers 
were no less praised, criticised or condemned. These earlier 
judgments by no means always agree with those of the 
twentieth century and the position itself also differs, in that 
such opinions as were held by musicians concerning each 
other’s music were very rarely recorded in print. There was, 
therefore, less mass influencing of opinion by means of the pen 


and the individual listener was freer to form his own unbiased 
assessments. 


The present-day student of music who has _ hitherto 
approached his subject purely from the twentieth century view- 
point, having unconsciously allowed his ideas to be formed for 
him by what he has read, will receive some shocks when he 
reads those comments by eighteenth century composers and 
writers which are on record. Naturally enough, it does not 
follow that the opinions of such writers as Dr. Burney and 
Charles Avison are any wiser or more accurate than those of 
today ; indeed, when seen in perspective, the reverse might well 
be the case, for it is all too often the lot of a great composer 
to be misjudged or overlooked during this own century. In 


this connection one need mention only J. S. Bach, of whom 
Dr. Burney wrote: 


“If Sebastian Bach and his admirable son Emmanuel, instead of being 
musical directors in commercial cities, had been fortunately employed to compose 
for the stage and the public of the great Capitals . . . . they would doubtless have 
simplified their style more to the level of their judges; the one would have sacri- 
ficed all unmeaning art and contrivance (my italics) and the other been less 
fantastical and ‘recherché’ and both, by writing in a style more popular, and 


generally intelligible and pleasing (my italics), would have extended their 
a 


I have in my possession an original copy of Charles 
Avison’s controversial “Essay on Musical Expression,” pub- 
lished in 1752. In addition to giving his readers much valuable 
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material relating to composition and interpretation, the author 
comments freely and passes judgment on some of his contem- 
poraries and near contemporaries. In the chapter dealing with 
composition a footnote on page 41 tells us that 


“Corelli employed the greatest Part of his Life in revising and correcting his 


Works, which the many grand and beautiful Contrivances in his Harmony may 
sufficiently evince.” 


A striking contrast is provided on page 42, where one reads 
that 


“Of the first and lowest Class, are Vivaldi, Tessarini, Alberti, and Locca- 
telli, whose Compositions being equally defective in various Harmony and true 
Invention, are only a fit Amusement for Children; nor indeed for these, if ever 
they are intended to be led to a just Taste in Music. Under the second Class, and 
rising above these last mentioned in Dignity, as they pay somewhat more of 
Regard to the Principles of Harmony, may be ranked several of our modern Com- 
posers for the Opera. Such are Hasse, Porpora, Terradellas, and Lampugniani. 
Though I must take the Liberty to say, that besides their too little Regard to the 
Principles of true Harmony, they are often defective in one Sense, even with 
Regard to Air; 1 mean, by an endless Repetition of their Subject, by wearing it 
to Rags, and tiring the Hearer’s Patience. Of the third and highest Class of 
Composers who have run into the Extremes of Modulation, are Vinci, Bononcini, 
Astorgo, and Pergolesi. The frequent Delicacy of whose Airs is so striking, that 
we almost forget the Defect of Harmony under which they often labour. Their 
Faults are lost amidst their Excellencies; and the Critic of Taste is almost 
tempted to blame his own Severity in censuring Compositions, in which he finds 
Charms so powerful and commanding.” 


When treating of the “too close attachment to Harmony, 
and Neglect of Aur,” Avison writes 


“Having noted the reigning Defect of the modern Composers, arising from 

their superficial Use of Modulation to the utter Neglect of all true Harmony; the 
next Thing that offers itself is the very reverse of this. I mean, the too severe 
Attachment of the Ancients to Harmony, and the Neglect of Modulation ... . 
and here we shall find that the Composers of this Class fall into three different 
Ranks, in the same Manner as those we have already ventured to characterise in 
the preceding section. Among these, Palestrina, the first not only in Point of Time, 
but of Genius, too, deserves the high Title of Father of Harmony. And the Style 
of our great old Master Tallis, evidently shews he had studied the Works of this 
great Composer, who lived to see his own System of Harmony take Root, and 
flourish in many Parts of Europe; but more especially in Italy, where several 
eminent Masters, among whom, perhaps, Allegri, may be esteemed the Chief; 
In all these Masters we see the same grand Construction of Parts, and the parallel 
Defect of Modulation. After these we may rank Carissime, Stradella, and Steffani. 
Whose works, though they be in general of the same Character with those of 
Palestrina, yet, perhaps, they are not of so high a Class in one Respect, nor so low 
in another. I mean, that although their Character is That of Excellence in 
Harmony and Defect in Air; yet they are not so excellent in the former, nor so 
defective in the latter as the venerable Palestrina.” 


A footnote at this point explains : 


“Stradella is supposed to have been one of the first Composers who intro- 
duced the Recitative into vocal Compositions. Purcell, not long after him, aimed 
at something like that Species of Music, not then known in England; but whether 
he had any connection with the Italian is doubtful. It is certain, however, that 
this excellent Master was possessed of all those Qualities that are requisite to 
form a great composer; and, we may venture to say, had the Genius of Purcell 
been assisted with such Intercourse, as we have had since his Time, with the best 
Masters abroad, he might have stood eminent, perhaps, among the greatest!” 
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In citing composers s who do not offend against his very high 
standards of composition, Avison refers to 


“ 


the chaste and faultless Corelli; the bold and inventive Scarlatti 
(Alessandro); the sublime Caldara; the graceful and spirited Rameau. To these 
we may justly add our illustrious Handel ; in whose manly Style we often find the 
noblest Harmonies; and these enlivened with such a Variety of Modulation, as 
could hardly have been expected from one who hath supplyed the Town with 
musical Entertainments of every Kind, for thirty Years together. The celebrated 
Lulli of France, and the old Scarlatti at Rome, may be considered in the same 
Light with Handel. They were both voluminous composers, and not always equally 
happy in commanding ‘their Genius. Yet, upon the whole, they have been of 
infinite Service in the Progress of Music.” 


It would appear that even those composers most admired 
of Avison did not entirely escape censure. In a footnote on 
page 52 we are told: 


“Domenico Scarlatti, Author of some excellent Lessons for the Harpsichord 
and Son to the Scarlatti here mentioned, may justly be ranked among the great 
Masters of this Age. The Invention of his Subjects or Airs, and the beautiful 
Chain of Modulation in all these Pieces, are peculiarly his own: And though in 
many Places, the finest Passages are greatly disguised with capricious Divisions, 
yet, upon the whole, they are original and masterly.” 


Speaking of Church music, Avison states: 


“We might soon arrive at a very different Stile and Manner, as well in our 
Compositions as Performance ; did we but study the Works of the best Chapel- 
Masters abroad, as Caldara, Lotti, Gasparini, and many others, whose excellent 
Compositions ought surely to be better known, and rescued from the Possession 
of those churlish Virtuosi, whose unsociable Delight, is to engross to themselves 
those Performances, which in Justice to their Authors, as well as to the World, 
they ought freely to communicate . . . . The immortal works of Corelli are in the 
Hands of every one; and accordingly we find that from him many of our best 
modern Composers have generally deduced their Elements of Harmony.” 


Speaking of the aims of attaining the highest ideals in 
composition, Avison says: 


“And here, that I may do Justice to what I think the most distinguished 
Merit, I shall mention, as Examples of true Musical Expression, two great 
Authors, the one admirable in vocal, the other in instrumental Music. The first 
of these is Benedetto Marcello, whose inimitable Freedom, Depth, and compre- 
hensive Style, will ever remain the highest Example to all Composers for the 
Church: For the Service of which, he published at Venice, near thirty Years ago, 
the first fifty Psalms set to Music. Here he has excelled all the Moderns. . . . To 
this illustrious Example in vocal, I shall add another, the greatest in instrumental 
Music; I mean the admirable Geminiani; whose Elegance and Spirit of Com- 
position ought to have been much more our Pattern; and from whom the public 
Taste might have received the highest Improvement, had we thought proper to 
lay hold of these Opportunities which his long Residence in this Kingdom has 
given us.” 


A most amusing footnote appears on page gi: 

“The singing of a Cuckoo, and the cackling of a Hen, have, in fact, been 
often introduced into musical Performances. Vivaldi, in his Seasons, or Concertos, 
so called, has imitated the barking of a Dog; besides many other strange Con- 
trivances ; attempting to describe, as well as imitate, the various Changes of the 
Elements. If those Composers, who take such Pleasure in their musical Imitations 
of the Noise of Animals, will shew their Ingenuity in that Way: I would advise 
them rather to follow the much more effectual Method of introducing the 
Creatures themselves.” 
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A CONCERT TRIO OF ARNOLD AND MABEL DOLMETSCH WITH 
KATHLEEN SALMON (1905) 
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Having been a pupil of Geminiani, Avison showed com- 
mendable loyalty to be master. It is perhaps fitting, then, that 
my last quotation from Avison’s book should refer to this com- 
poser : 


“And, as we have distinguished this Master, as a Pattern of Excellence in 
his Compositions, so we must allow him to have been equally excellent in his 
Performance ; for, in this Respect, he was also peculiarly happy in his various 
Expression, as well of the tender, the serene, the solemn, as of the joyous and the 
rapid ; and, with a ready and proper execution, always entered into a true Feeling 
of the Spirit, or Softness suitable to each of these Styles: And, notwithstanding 
the uncertain Duration of this Talent, a circumstance common to every Performer, 
he will ever live in those Rules above referred to, and in his Art of Playing on 
the Violin; in which useful Work he has communicated to the musical World, as 
much of his superior Taste and Method of Execution, as could possibly be 
expected from such an undertaking.” 


In quoting Avison, I have, of course, respected his some- 
what erratic use of capital letters and his spelling of composers’ 
names. 


Finally, a criticism of Avison himself by Dr. Burney in 
his “General History of Music” (1789): 


“Indeed, musical criticism has been so little cultivated in our country, that 
its first elements are hardly known. In justice to the late Mr. Avison, it must be 
owned, that he was the first, and almost the only writer, who attempted it. But 
his judgment was warped by many prejudices. He exalted Rameau and Geminiani 
at the expense of Handel, and was a declared foe to modern German symphonies. 
There have been many treatises published on the art of musical composition and 
performance, but none to instruct ignorant lovers of music how to listen, or to 
judge for themselves.” 








THE TURN 
BY 


DOROTHY SWAINSON 


IN THE LATTER HALF of the XVIIIth century, when signs for 
ornaments were being replaced by small notes or incorporated 
in the text, one may meet a very misleading notation of the 
turn after a dotted note, for instance, after a dotted quaver fol- 
lowed by a semiquaver. This notation consists of four little notes 
of apparently equal length. To interpret them rightly, it is 
necessary to remember what the sign for the turn stood for when 
placed after a dotted note. The last note of the turn then comes 
in the time of the dot and is often held longer than its allotted 
time (especially when the dotted rhythm is to be preserved) and 
the following semiquaver is shortened in the usual way accord- 
ing to 18th century practice. 


When, however, the sign for the turn was not used, it was 
written out in four little notes. Quantz, in Chapter XIII, $, 40, of 
his Versuch (1752) gives an example of this curious notation: 





and explains that “ the four small notes constitute a turn, and as 
the last of these four comes in the time of the dot, it must be 
held instead of the dot.” 

Tiirk is more explicit in his Klavierschule of 1789 (IV, 3 
$ 76) and gives the following examples: 


Ex.! Ex 2 Ex3 





In substance, this is what he says: 

Ex. 1 shows the sign for a turn after a dotted note. It is 
played as shown in Ex. 2. The fourth note of the turn comes 
in the time of the dot. The B flat semiquaver which follows 
becomes a demisemiquaver on account of i usual lengthening 
of dotted notes. 
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Ex. 3 shows how the turn may be played in fast movements. 
Note, however, that the fourth note of the turn is longer than 
the other three. 


Ex. 4 shows a turn written out in small notes. But this way 
of writing is incorrect and does not change the time values ; it 
should be played as in Examples 2 or 3. 


Ex. 5 shows a notation of a written-out turn which would 
be clearer and more accurate. 


Tiirk adds a footnote to explain that the time values in these 
examples are only approximate because the tempo and the 
character of the music must always be taken into consideration. 


Here is an example of this obsolete notation. It occurs in the 


March half-way through the Finale of The Magic Flute : 





Obviously the first turn is written “incorrectly” and the 
notation of the second is rhythmically accurate. The extra note 
it starts with does not change the nature of the turn (f-e-d-e). 


In the Rondo of Mozart’s Piano Sonata in D (K.311) there 
is a similar notation of the turn after a dotted note and a correct 
notation after a plain note ina parallel passage : 





Note, however, that in the cadenza leading to the recapitu- 
lation in this same Rondo: 





the written-out turns should be played in equal notes. There is, 
of course, no “ stopping point” or point d’arrét on the last note 
of a turn after a plain note. 
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The same difference of notation occurs in Variation V of the 


A major Sonata (K.331), first after a dotted note and then after 
a plain note: 





I have thought it advisable to give several examples of this 
obsolete notation which is all too often misinterpreted. The 
opening phrase, for instance, of that lovely Adagio in Mozart's 
F major Piano Sonata (K.332): 





is never played as it should be unless the weg has understood 
the purpose and nature of this ornament when it follows a dotted 
note. 


I have only quoted examples from Mozart, but this notation 
must have been fairly current for Quantz and Tiirk to have 
troubled to explain it. 


I have looked at a number of recent editions of Mozart’s 
Sonatas ; one or two editors suggest that the turn should be 
played ae to Tiirk’s Ex 3, but no-one ventures to suggest 
preserving the dotted rhythm as in Ex. 2, which in some cases 
is important. 
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